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The 
FORD and AMMERMAN 
(SEOMETRIES 


Plane—Plane and Soltd—Solid 
Revised Editions 


The sane conception of geometry as an educational sub 
ject that was universally approved in the original editioy 
has been adhered to and brought to a finer realization 


the revisions. 


The traditional manner of presentation in logical sys 
tem is preserved, but has been vitalized through problems 
drawn from the affairs of practical life. The function o 
such problems is not to train the student in the teehniqu 
of any of the arts; rather, it is to Uluminate the geomet 
facts, and to make e«lear their portance and their sig 
nificance. 


That the student may approach the more rigid de 
mands of the deductive side of the subject gradually 
rather than plunge into them at the outset, mtrodu 
tions are provided for both divisions of the study, Plan 
and Solid. 


The books are distinguished by their acceptance o 
principle of emphasis laid dow) by the Committe 
Fifteen of the National E ation qVation mm th 
report. Thus, the of the Iniportance a 
printed in boldfaced type, and thos In lmporta 
are printed in large helt | italic 


The oreat exe he hee ( hewn S, PAPTICUL 


{ . ‘ 4 ' 
ara (rt) al Lone ¢ 


unusual and effective ** 


} 
in the Selid Geometry, deserves mention. These 


figures sho ‘ieving the unreality whie! 
often attaches to the constructions of Solid Geometry 


the minds of students. 
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TURE OF MUSICAL EDUCA- 
iON IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS! ; 
I numbers 
ce will probably be given to ‘° Corl 
school and other education of Too lo 
re years—not too distant, we diseussit 
we shall have fairly adequate Caton To } 
nstead of traditions and be- that *‘the child” 
what we should teach, to whom uniform character 
teach it, and how much of it Because Latin or : r wood work 
s optimum amounts where many voeal music 01 
poses must also be realized? very good for so! 
w elear that a constantly multi- personal well-being 
imber of edueators are becoming iceableness it has bes take 
cerned with problems of relative that it must be good for all. 
al values. It is certain that the Current analysis of educat 
s of particular subjects—the Latin- is gradually evolving cert: 
mathematicians, the naturalists, ¢Uidanee. Clearer definition 
ial trainers, the vocationalists, the rv Objectives is sought through s 
trainers, the geographers, and the tions as: ‘*for what is the subject or act 
other ex parte contenders for the "Y good? for whom is it good? how much 
nd universal values of particular ' enough ?"’ And realistic rather than as 
s, will inereasingly have to make pirational answers to these questions ar 
th the administrators. educational demanded. More insistently than ever bx 
rists, educational sociologists, and fore we ask after ‘‘functionsings’’: does 
ey makers who must see fle the subject as tanght realize the valuabl: 
tional objectives in > lary etive ged to contr the teacl 
especially take account 
s of possible edueational achieve logia \ a iry times 
ven individuals set by limita ated ** justification or salvation) b 
and learning power l by ‘ait é justification by works.’’ Per 
needs for distinetive fo f ha i night be restated as ‘* justifica 
as against justification 


also certain that n muen further SUITS. latever conclusions may 


¢ about curricula will be tolerated finally be accepted in theology, it is clear 


stinections are made among the po- that education will less and less justify 
es of several kinds of learners, ®Y subject or method by faith, intentions, 


: ’ or partisan enthusiasms it will imsist 
an address by Professor David Snedden ; : ; 
‘ ° : . . a i the ev} > v-) $F ** nay + ? - _= 
he annual Music Supervisors’ National Con he evidence 0 results,’’ of works. 
’ 1. Apr } it 1 their fy ; < <} 1] v7 
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be assumed tf t app! eatious te rto a 
of this prineiple by edueational policy pietures, to play the 
makers will render harder the position research in science or 
of music in ecurricula—at least as con outside of his voeation. 
trasted with most * the non-voeational to know 
subjects exeept the simpler school arts. pictures, good piano playing 
We probably have no more certain knowl- vs of 200d researeh in science 


cle 
i 


ve of the educational values of nature 
study, industrial arts, history, graphic 

te composit on, oral reading, or To the friends of 

studies’’ in the elementary grades namic tendencies 

than we have of music. In the secondary education constitute 
vrades the actual values of history, litera- challenges and a series of 
ture, manual arts, foreign language and UHeretofore public interest 
science are just as indeterminate and con ance, support, extensior 


fused as are those of music. musical edueation has bee 


Another principle is now coming into maintained almost wholly o 


relief, which, perhaps first sensed in the only 
field of musieal education, promises to be _ that. 
of general applieation. The valuable re- We might 
ts of edueation ean be elassified into the values 
several kinds qualitatively. The valuable particular kinds as 
results of certain kinds of edueation ex we possess almost 
press themselves as powers of performance that is, knowledge 
or execution. The equally valuable results operatively sustained 
if eertain other kinds of edueation mani subjective beliefs, prepossess 
fest themselves as capacities for apprecia sentiments, and even passions 
tion, making of choices, or utilization. ber. Every one from artist 
Experience shows that it is hard and la-_ tine has his *‘opinions’ 
horious to ‘arn to perform or execute prejudices about music 


beyond naive imitative standards; and that of dispassionate knowledge 


us special talent is required if vuide makers and adminis 
meet the world’s higher stand ricula for our several var 
ards Beeause of these difficulties, the we have substantially none at 
world puts a premium upon specialization ever, as previously stated, the san 
of productive effort—universally in voea tion now confronts the devotees 
tional produetion, and very considerably in ill other subjects of study 
the non-voeational fields of cultural and proposed for pupils beyond 
civie production as well. grades. 
But experience equally shows that it is To substitute tangible 
not so hard to teach appreciations. In faiths as to the values of 
facet a large part of what should properly nu education is going to prove 
be ealled culture consists not at all of undertaking. The education 
powers of performance but of capacities spelling, handwriting and ut 
trained powers) of lization. The metic can now be 
cultured man is not expected, except per with some degree of 


haps as respects one or two hobbies of ama of several forms 
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ously capable of being given rela- 
objective tangibleness. There is every 
lity that within the next five years 

ge shall have reached considerable degrees 
‘ objective certitude as to the edueational 
of the modern 


languages and 


ondary school mathematies. 

But in the fields where appreciations 
and ideals should count for much—we ean 
‘hink of them as the more spiritual regions 
of edueation, and these clearly include the 
esthetic arts—many difficulties will be en- 
that 
modern psychology and sociology will find 
ways of surmounting them. 

In the meantime it will prove highly 
profitable to prosecute studies of these val- 
es as far as practicable through the use of 
analytical and comparative 
studies of our subjective reactions, using 
for this purpose as wide ranges of expe- 
rience and critical evaluations as we can 


untered, though it is now certain 


leseriptive, 


et us always keep clearly in mind that 
the real problems to be considered are 
those of relative values. If no time were 
required for any other educational pur- 
noses, doubtless it would be well worth the 
time and effort to teach all children to read 
nusieal notation, to sing well in chorus, to 
play instruments, and to be as appreciative 
f the most superior forms of music ren- 
lered by others as, according to their na- 
tures, we could make them. 

But these are days of ‘‘over-crowded’’ 
There is no school from the kin- 

ergarten to the liberal arts college that 
does not find at hand far more useful 
work to do than the abilities and time of 
ts learners and the facilities of the schools 
make practicable to accomplish. 

Under the conditions vital questions re- 
carding the place and extent of music in 
our several curricula to be faced by policy- 
makers include these : 


curricula. 


1. Is it important, in view of all other 


eeds to be met, that in the grades, we 


59] 


spend time in trying to teach all children 
to read musical notation ? 

2. Or should we rather look upon any 
considerable mastery of musical notation 
as something which, like a foreign lan- 
yuage, should be reserved for those of 
exceptional talent and so situated that 
they are likely so to persist in their inter- 
earry on their studies that 
eventually they will become strong ama- 
teurs or professionals in performance? 

3. Should we in sehools of all grades 
make much of imitative singing, even to 
the extent of compelling reluctant pupils 
to participate in chorus singing, or should 
we leave such participation largely to the 
option of parent and pupils? 

4. Should we expend considerable time, 


ests and to 


financial resources, and trained leadership 
in trying to make the largest practicable 
numbers of young people care eagerly for 
artistically superior music? 

+. To what extent is it practicable and 
desirable to use musie during school life as 
a purposive means towards certain ends of 
known value, physiologically, recreatively, 
morally, religiously or patriotically? 

6. Should our publie schools enter act- 
ively and with fairly extensive resources 
into the work of preparing pupils of mani- 
fest talent and willingness to work hard 
for several fields of 
professional per- 


9 


formanece—vocal, orchestral, ete. ! 


Ii] 

Back of all educational! 
jectives of worth are social 
worths. Schools are primarily agencies 
designed economically to transmit to ris- 
ing generations qualities of appreciation, 
skill, knowledge, ideal and aspiration that 
previous generations have found generally 


in these directions 


superior amateur and 


values or ob- 
values or 


desirable.” 


2 Music, like literature and other esthetic 
arts, ‘*good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ by artistic 
standards, or ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ in terms of 
effects. To confusion in this paper 


may be 


mora! avoid 
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ire submit » iw express , 


upon which a large majority 


What are the values of mus 
tieth century civilizations such 
the United States? What are the values formed persons ean readily ag 
now realized through the transmitting 1. Almost all Americans, as 
processes that have been functional during other peoples, are spontaneously 
the last hundred vears and what are the in hearing, and are warmly app 


known or probable values to be realized of. musie of one kind or anothe 


through the better transmissions and pos- ”. Variable numbers of persons 


sib] creations which more adequate different peoples, naturally, or as 


ling in musie might give of unforeed environmental influe: 


sUlTlOo 
But to talk of the ‘‘ values of musie’’ in keen delight in certain kinds of mu 

general is to fall into the ruts of ‘‘aspira 

tional hokum.’’ No one can deny that execute. 

3. Relatively few Americans, a 


require superior abilities to compose 


substantially all Americans, without exeep 


tion of sex. age, color. literate condition contrasted with the peoples of cert 


or economic station, now care for and seek eign countries, are, however, sponta: 


after music—of some kinds. No one ean interested in what artists designate as ¢ 
contend that certain kinds of musie are Or superior music. 


not now the usual accompaniments of con- 4. Under properly directed cont 


vivialities that spell the degeneration of  e0\ ironment and of training probab 


manv of the finer sensibilities and habits. siderable proportions of all persons 


Equally. all must admit that it is eertain capable. of being educated to care 


kinds of music only that elevate us in superior or artistically ‘‘good mus 


worship, or inspire us for the sacrifices of | if the effort seems worth while. 


war, or give us solace in heartbreaking ». Not many adult Americans 
grief. ested in the imitative expression of 


We do not have to teach American ehil- in the sense that they are eager fo 


dren in our schools to eare for music any Cooperative singing. 
6. Music has always been widely 


more than we have to teach them to eare 


for candy or the movies. But schools may by individuals and by groups as a means 


have large responsibilities in teaching ‘diversion, perhaps better deseribe 


them to care for the right kinds either as esthetic recreation—chiefly by silent 


appreciators only or as performers like preciation, but oeeasionally by amate 
wise. But what are these kinds? And how eccution. This use probably incre 


. “of , ¢ —— aust let 
do we know that they are potentially valu- greatly among classes having rela 


able to all or to some individuals person large amounts of leisure. I[t is not clea 


ally, or through them to their societies ? as to how far the values of such ‘‘esthet 


{n order to clear the ground for eonsid reereation’’ are dependent upon the a 
eration of certain basie problems of the Ue¢ qualities of the music most sought afte 
social values of music, these preliminary 7. Musie of certain kinds has long bee 
used as a means of intensifying fellowshiy 
the terms ‘‘superior’’ and ‘‘inferior’’ will be or convivial companionship—by coopera 
used to distinguish artistic qualities, whilst the tive appreciation or produetion. This fu 
will be tion is closely related to that of divers 
used to distinguish moral effects. The words : 


‘? " 


‘imitative music will be used to note sing 


words ‘levating’’ and ‘‘ demoralizing’ 
and here again we are ignorant of the 


f lations between the artistie qualities of 


ing abflities acquired by ear, withon se of writ 
ten notation. musie used and the worths of the result 
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; 
ii 


! 


mrriputes fo demora 


most general funetion of the 


3. The 
‘rous kinds of musie used in Ameriea 
to be the diversion or recreation of 
rkers resting from specialized labors. 
) To a constantly increasing extent we 
to be turning the production of music 
to eommercial agencies—meaning 
‘eby persons and other agencies prima 
voting themselves to the production, 
etly or indirectly, of musie and _ its 
‘rious aids. 
10. The 
ybably acts as a damper upon high grade 
execution 


commereialization of music 


ymateur of either instrumental 

vocal music, 

11. Musie of appropriate kinds has long 
used by social groups, from manual 

rkers and wooers to congregations and 

es, aS a means of inspiring with certain 


or forms of sentiment or 


emotion 
| so as a means of producing higher ap- 
proved coneerted effort in 


iking, solacing, 


forms of love- 


toiling, worshipping, or 


vhting. But it is not in evidence that 


such uses are relatively as significant or 


mportant as they onee were. 


12. The elevating, refining, enriching or 


uplifting functions of music to be 


seem 


less rather than more regarded and sought 
ifter in present-day American life, except 
| times of unusual emotional excitement. 


lV 

Adequate sociological interpretations of 
either musie or such other emotion-affect- 
ig arts as literature, drama, painting, 
sculpture, or esthetic dancing remain yet 
to be made. Social psychology gives us 
but little light even yet on the helpful and 
harmful parts played in modern life by the 
various emotional states in their several de- 
grees. We seem to have no elear evidence 
as to how far the appreciations and expres- 
sive reactions evoked by the esthetic arts 
are intellectual rather than emotional, as 


aistine 
made. 
We 


Wise 


hear much these days about 


use of leisure’’ and of edueation to 


that end. But leisure time may serve for 
many kinds of non-voeational occupations, 
ranging from sleep and quiet waking rest 
through very untaxing play of body, mind 
self 


or esthetic sensibility to strenuous 


improvement and discipline. ‘‘ Tired busi 


ness men’’ are said to be excellent pa 


kinds of 
photodrama and literature 


trons of certain drama, music, 

but of kinds 
that make no more exacting demands for 
expenditures of nervous energies than do 
strolling or pool-playing. How far is ‘‘su 


perior’’ art sought or even desirable to 


minister to such needs? 
It is certain that, historically, the several 
esthetic arts, either directly or as “ear 


rier adjuncts’’ have plaved very large 
parts in developing, extending, deepening, 
erystallizing and transforming into dy 
namie action many of the finer impulses or 
other qualities in human beings—qualities 


of courage, self-sacrifice, devotion, pure 


love, endurance and the like. In what ways 
and to what degree are human beings still 
dependent upon musie and story and drama 
and the rest to similar ends? These are, 
obviously, some of the problems upon which 
educators must look for light, especially to 
social psychology : 

1. Music, it is often said, is a means of 
expression and a language of communica- 
tion. Does modern life in its most approved 
forms actually tend to increase or diminish 
the need for the particular forms of expres- 
sion and communication that can best util- 
ize some form of music? 

2. The use of music as an elevating stim- 
ulus in cooperative work has almost en- 
tirely disappeared among culturally ad- 
vaneed peoples. Is it desirable that such 
use should be revived, and is it at all prob- 
able that it could be revived? 


» 


3. Musie of certain elevating kinds has 
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alwavs played a large part as a means of 
emotionalizing and exalting worship. some 
times through congregation singing and 
sometimes through silent reaction to music 
produced by instruments and choir. Do 
the diminished anthropomorphism and the 
increased rationality of modern religious 
svstems tend to lessen the great historic 
réle of musie in worship? 

4. Music of 
played a large part in extending and inten- 


certain kinds has always 


sifying the sentiments, passions and other 
feeling states that impel men to the eo- 
operations, sacrifices, endurances and other 
forms of behavior essential to successful 
war. In proportion as war becomes scien- 
tifie does music play a less important réle 
in the major phases of war and increasing 
parts in the reereative aspects and in con- 
servation of soldier morale ! 

5. Musie of socially approved kinds has 
long played very important parts in ele- 
vating refining the courtship ap- 
proaches of young men and women. Are 
these less used than 
formerly and is it probable that revivals of 
interest in musie of wooing ean or should 
take place? 


and 


functions of music 


6. Is it certain that the most rapidly 
growing function of music is that of ‘‘di- 
version’’? Is it probable that such use is 
proportionately greatest among prosperous 
and edueated people possessed of consider- 
able amounts of leisure? 

7. Is it at all in evidence that the ‘‘di- 
versionary’’ and the ‘‘uplifting’’ or ele- 
vating functions of music are at all closely 
correlated for any but exceptional natures ? 
Or that, in fact, we are now procuring any 
considerable degree of such correlations in 
the usual forms of musical entertainment 
or culture? More fundamentally, does it 
appear that, for purposes of diversion as 
usually desired or profitably used, artistiec- 
ally superior music is more serviceable than 
any other kinds? 
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Vv 
The writer submits the following as te) 
tative sociological conclusions derived fron 
examination of the objective evidences of 
the qualities and functions of music in the 

various stages of social evolution : 

1. The funetions of musie in aiding s 
major ‘‘survival’’ activities as defene, 
cooperative work, courtship, worship a; 


the endurance of suffering were very gres: 


and important in all earlier or simple: 


stages of social evolution when unration; 
ized or only partly rationalized sentime: 
passion and other feeling states larg 
controlled in collective group behavior. 

2. But in proportion as seientitie insight 
increases and rational control of most forms 
of social behavior prevails, the use of my 
sic, as well as of other means of specifie ap 
peal to and direction of the emotional 
states will diminish in relative and proba 
bly also in absolute importance in the ma 
jor ‘‘survival’’ activities of life. 

3. The same econelusions apply in the 
case of what are sometimes held to be the 
of musie—that is, the val 
ues of certain kinds of musie in promoting 


‘*moral values’’ 


or fixing certain less tangible mora! quali- 
ties making for group harmony. 
4. In proportion as the *‘survival”’ acti 
ities of life become specialized and _ in- 
work, 
building, cooperation, government and re- 


tense—in study, defense, family 


ligious adjustment—the needs of extensive 
and varied means of diversion and recrea- 
tion inerease. Music ranks along with lit- 
erature, the photodrama, physiea! sports, 
nature contacts, amateur 
and fellowship association as a precious 
means to such diversion and recreation. In 
probably the majority of cases such use will 
be music of appreciation rather than of 
exeeution; but for all somewhat talented 
persons the rich possibilities of amateur 
execution for superior recreation justifies 
society in encouraging a substantial minor- 


craftsmanship 


ity to become amateur producers of music. 
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se ‘‘diversionary values’’ of music 
‘ourse, upon a variety of inherited 
ties which value satisfying stimuli 
r own sake.’” As perceived by the 
individual, musie of certain kinds 
us ‘‘good in itself’’ and not to be 
| by being looked upon as a ‘‘ means 
other ends.”’ 
for some persons certainly and 
; for all in some degree, variable 
* musie are to be valued as sources 
finer pleasures of life—as direct 
the most superior kinds of happi- 
ess. The ethical values here are obviously 
up with the ancient philosophical 
‘es between Stoic and Epicurean. 
deeper are the problems as to whether 
and pain as experienced by sen- 
life are ever fundamentally anything 
ns—if not to the individual, at any 
his species. 
the 
the 
our day must be superior diversion 


contended that 
function of 


is, therefore, 
ry social musie in 


otional recreation during the pe- 


leisure with which our American 
ore and more abundantly supplies us. 
The outstanding problem, however, is as 
vhat, for given classes of persons, con- 
tes the best means of preparation for 
rsion. What grounds have we for be- 
ng that what is artistically superior 
sic best serves the functions of diversion 
emotional recreation ? 
The problem is exactly the same as that 
is found in eonnection with diversion 
through the photodrama, the drama proper, 
‘ature or other means appealing largely 
life 
es. If we think of music or other form 


the emotional and to instinctive 


f art as simultaneously serving several 
is, then obviously we can make out a 
«i case for the blending of the elevating 
th the diversion producing. It seems, 
wever, to be increasingly clear that in 
tual practices we do separate the means 
d methods appropriate to these different 
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functions. There are millions of readers 
in the United States of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post type of literature. Only ocea- 
sionally does such reading result in a dis- 
tinet elevation or refinement of the feeling 
the the 
On the other hand, millions are 


ready to testify to the great value for busy 


reactions or understanding of 


reader. 


persons of the diversion-giving functions of 
light literature of this type. 

The analogy doubtless holds in music. 
During our adult years the large majority 
of us are capable of being greatly, if not 


sufficiently, diverted and relieved from the 
effects of toil and specialized effort through 


repetitions of musical art to which at some 


earlier stage we had become habituated. 
Every one of us would greatly prefer to 
believe that what artistically is superior 
musie in some mystical way becomes also 
a superior means of the diversion and ree 
reation here indicated. There can be lit 
tle doubt that those people who by native 
gifts and early habituation have become 
devoted to superior music find exquisite 
pleasure in it. These superior utilizers, ex 
tracting precious values from their habits, 
naturally infer that the rest of the world 
should, under proper education, be capable 
also of extracting similar values. This is 
a type of mistake that the connoisseur seems 
always to have made in imputing or aserib 
ing to others potentialities similar to his 


own. 
VI 

From the foregoing considerations are 
deduced these conclusions for policy-makers 
in education : 

1. It is important that, since all children 
are certain to learn to take pleasure in and 
to find diversion from musie, they be given 
opportunity and reasonable inducement to 
form enduring appreciations of fairly 
superior and inexpensive music, provided 
that this can be done without excessive de- 


mands upon the time, energies or natural 
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interests of children or the resources of the 
community. 

2. Towards extending the use of music 
as a means of superior social diversion, 
schools should increase and extend the use 
of cooperative imitative singing of many 
simple kinds, but without making exacting 
demands upon children or communities. 

3. It is certainly not necessary and it is 
that 
should generally be required or even, in 
the 
urged to learn to read musical notation. 


probably not important children 


absence of manifest talent, seriously 

4. Between the ages of nine and fifteen 
children of demonstrated superior natural 
talent for the execution of musie in any 
form, vocal or instrumental, should be 
given opportunity and the inducement of 
superior teaching to become good amateur 
For them should be provided 

qualified 
individual 


performers. 
well 
for 


special classes, under as 
teachers as are available, 


and chorus voice culture, piano playing, 


orchestra participation and the like. 
Some of these young amateurs will even- 
tually become vocational performers, per- 


haps composers. 

5. Henee, for youths over fifteen years 
of age should be provided at public expense 
vocational schools of music adapted to the 
several possible vocations in that field and 
open to learners of demonstrated superior 
talent. 

6. Extensive researches should be in- 
itiated with a view to ascertaining how far 
and in what ways music of any or several 
kinds still remains for modern societies 
valuable means of moral growth or train- 
ing towards the forms of behavior so cru- 
cially needed in the contemporary social 
life; and whether such functions are best 
realized by cooperative large-scale or 
specialized small-scale, execution of music. 

To these should be added researches to 
determine the kinds and degrees of edu- 
cation of musical powers for different po- 
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tentialities caleulated to give 


effects in the use of musie as a n 
diversion. 

Davip SNEp) 
TEACH 


COLUMBIA 


ERS COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY 
THE INTELLIGENCE TESTING PRo. 

GRAM AND ITS OBJECTORS— 

CONSCIENTIOUS AND 
OTHERWISE 
II 

Closely associated with this stum! 
block of the ‘‘A’”’ 
block of adult mental age. 


is the stun 
‘*The 

quotes 

The Re 
Against Cwulization, ‘‘is only about four. 
This, Mr. 


quite impossible... It 


men 


mental age of Americans,’’ 


Lippmann from Stoddard’s 
Lippmann, 


teen.’”’ says 


is not incorr: 
It is nonsense.’’ Mr. Lippmann, we judg: 
much like the 
student who saw in the window of a taxi- 
dermist a huge mounted 
looked it over carefully, scrutinized it from 
above, scrutinized it from below, peeked 
into the yawning mouth, felt of its tail 
finally drew off and delivered his verdict 
‘*All I got to say is, fellars, the man that 
eaught that fish is a gol-durned liar.’ 
The psychologist has certainly caught a 
fish. Perhaps the hypercritical layman 
may dispose of the matter to his own satis- 
faction by calling the psychologist a ‘‘gol 
durned liar.’’ Of course, in actuality, the 
belief that the average age of our draftees 
in the war is not far from 14 years doesn ' 
rest upon the mental age standards set up 
for the Stanford Binet tests, as Mr. Lipp- 
mann appears to think. And if it were 
true that, as he asserts, the army 
have ‘‘knocked the Stanford Binet meas- 
ure of intelligence into a cocked hat,” 
then it would appear that Dr. Terman’ 
use of 16 years for average adult mental 
age would have to be replaced by 13*2 


feels intoxicated colleg 


tarpon. He 


tests 
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thereabouts, but that seems rather 
The army’s fish is harder to 

than Terman’s! 
se vet, E. A. 


‘that the army mental age norms 


Lincoln has recently 


ssibly somewhat high, and that the 
man may have been slightly under 
As a matter of fact, 


rse, that scores show little progress 


mentally.’’** 


» after the early teens has been in- 
by the application of various tests 
us unselected population groups. 
lk’, Dearborn has recently presented 
from three Massachusetts cities to 
that the 
ve is not over 141% vears.*” 


the contention average 


I have 
than unse- 


for 


within the last ten days completed 
itations more 


l 1,000 
| 14- and 15-year-old children in Jack- 
Michigan, which show that the median 
for the National Intelligence Test, 
Seale A, advances only three points be- 
een the 14th and the 15th year (139 to 
142, as compared with 10 to 20 points a 
vear in the years before these) while the 
iverage score similarly advances only four 
points (132 to 136). 
It may be impossible and nonsensical to 
Mr. Lippmann, but it is a fact, then, that 
rage scores in intelligence tests do not 
lvance significantly after the age of 14 
r thereabouts.** 


20 EF. A. Lincoln, ‘‘The mental age of adults,’’ 
Educ. Research, 6, September, 1922, 133-144. 
W. F. Dearborn, ‘‘Intelligence quotients of 
ts and related problems,’’ Jour. Educ. Re- 

h, 6, November, 1922, 307-325. 
1 Attention may be called to Dearborn’s con- 
(p. 310) that, since the figures under dis- 
ssion are figures for average adult mental ages, 
‘should we expect to find individuals as much su- 
to the adult as the one-year-olds are in- 
to it?’’? Personally I guestion this con- 
It seems to me more likely that, just as 
er children continue to grow in stature longer 
of high I. Q.’s 
longer 
trying 
may at 


children 
tinue to advance in mental age 
children of low I. Q.’s. Without 

just how much longer, we 


shorter ones, so 


It strikes me that right here is really 


an argument in our favor. We know that 


the organism arrives at approximate ma- 
turity of growth in stature and in many 
other physical traits in early adolescence; 
the fact that test 
maturing at about the same time of what- 


our scores indicate the 
is we are measuring, like the fact 
the 
mental 


ever it 
that, 
correlation 


regardless of chronological 


age, 
between stature and 
age is high, may very well indicate that 
our tests are also measuring an intrinsic 
capacity which matures according to laws 
of its own and with relatively little in- 
fluence from the environment.** 

This brings us naturally to Dr. Bagley’s 
that 


which he 


contention there are two sorts of 


growth, metaphorically terms 


‘‘vertieal’’ growth and ‘‘horizontal’’ 


growth. Thus, he says :** 
Are 
growth that may be predicated? 


kinds of 
One is the nat- 
birth to the 


there not clearly two mental 


ural growth of the capacity from 
when it magnitude or 
grasp’’ or whatever it is that 


time stops increasing in 


power or ability or ‘‘ 
comprises its prime essential. But all this time 
it is busy a@qjiring experiences by the very as 
sumptions that the measurements involve. ed 
Let us call that kind of growth for the sake of 
contrast horizontal and let us call the 
itself 
Now for the sake of the argument I will 


growth 


natural growth of the function vertical 


growth. 


least be sure that there are many individuals 


who continue to gain in intrinsic capacity after 


the vear we assign as the average adult mental 


age. 
32 Since 


this article written, Dr. F. N. 


Freeman (Jour. Educ. Research, December, 1922) 


was 


has argued that the discrepancy between the ar 
my tests and the Stanford standard is due to the 
fundamental difficulty of applying to adults tests 
standardized upon children, ‘‘ Intellectual growth 
does not stop at thirteen years and the adult does 
not possess the inherent intellectual limitations of 
the 13-year-old child.’’ The thinks 
Freeman, ‘*that mental growth, as 


mental-test 


evide nee, 
indicates 
measured by a score, continues well 
beyond thirteen years of age, and probably be- 
yond sixteen years.’’ 

33 W. C. Bagley, Loc. cit., 


377-8. 


1929 


April 8, 
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- ¢ . rtieal growt} tey P von , — av ‘ } > 
gra at vertical growth is limi you will ther and say that, since the B 
grant that the possibilities of ir nt: growth ‘ . . 

i 5 like the rest of its kind, is, ae 


are essentially limitless. a ; 
Certainly, as Bagley adds, it is here that HEE es aay : thing that refi 
“the great issue lies.’ And equally “cer- influence of acquisition through 
tainly’’ we will not grant that ‘‘the possi- ronment, I'll let them test thei: 
bilities of horizontal growth are essentially by re intelligence a . T assure 
limitless,’’ because that is precisely what siasuastePesreanitead wry . oy ane 

: way whatsoever of raising a guar 


I. Q. of 70 to a guaranteed I. Q. 


their fortune is made. Dr. Tern 


they are not. ‘What Bagley asserts with 
much oratory and even vehemence—his 


own words are: ‘‘I assert most emphat- k ' ; : 
3 . cnows more abou » an 
ically ’’—is that a man of ‘‘even somewhat Il; . ' k - hi gS thar 
”? WLliUINng ) DACK up atement 
below average mentality’’ can ‘‘with the * “ } reaes staten 
» oa ays: — snow of |; -ertain 
proper sort of instruction be taught to deal ~*~ | | Spat 
, i as Croesus who alone wo probably 
with many of the abstract problems’’ with wag: alone would probabl; 
a 
° ‘ ia ) i . } 2 ° y ? 
which secondary and higher education ing to start off with ten on twent: 
deal. All right; this is the issue, then! ‘£ 1 could only raise his little 
What I have to say to Dr. Bagley is from about 60 or 70 to a paltry 100 
lé < s< ° savie » ‘ 
Re eel tes Of course Mr. Lippm: would 
Just why do you hesitate and qualify as f course M ppmann wou 
ake *m young—before we coul 
you do? Why do you pick for your argu- tome na 7 ng ae na" 
» 6 ure their I. Q.’s in faet—becauss 
ment a man of ‘somewhat below average ; e. ’ . sapeanse 
- : : ; lieves that the influences that mak 
mentality’ and why do you say that he 
‘ . whi ley are, are conce ‘ated in 
can ‘be taught to deal with many of hat smey & a . onsre ed 
; . . "lIronme f) > ‘Ss our vears 
the abstract problems’ of higher eduea- big med ' eo Ses tee in 
But Dr. Terman has thought of a 


meet this difficulty. He proposes t! 
matter be put up to the right partie 


tion?’’ That’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. In short, the issue turns out to be 
a matter of degree and not a matter of 


+ 


an endowment be secured for th 


lishment, for Mr. Lippmann and ot 
terested, of a ‘‘Bureau of Nurs 


fundamental principle. 

Now, any issue is seen more clearly if 
we exaggerate it a little. Let’s exaggerate : 
this one and at the same time make it search “ag ees manene ste a} 
more specific. I’ll ask Dr. Bagley and Mr. @ / f this bureau is established 
Lippmann and Mr. H. A. Bruce and Mr. 


W. R. Comings, all of them or any of 


to have the hearty and united supp 
all psychologists and of all edu 
What could be more appropriate, 


them, if they will undertake to choose any ' 
fore, than that this association sho 


five children from a group of fifty chil- ~~” ; : 
dren with certified I. Q.’s of 70 to 75 and ficially — this need tor es 
in research by inviting the psychologists 
of Section I and the educators of « 

Q to combine into section I. Q.! 


\ Going back for a moment to the sco! 


bring it about that any two of these five 
children at the end of any assigned period 
of time, prior to the death of the pupils 
(or of their teachers!) pass a satisfactory 
examination showing a real grasp of the obtained in the higher mental ages 


ley says** that there is a ‘‘clear 


abstract principles of any two of the sub- 


7. in the significance of intelligence 
jects—political economy, money and bank- ‘ ' , 
. . . + se . ences aS one goes up the scale; 
ing. international law, differential caleu- I : 


" , ae ‘ords, education does tend in many 
lus, Freudian psychology or post-Kantian words, education does te 


idealism. 34W. C. Bagley, Loc. cit., August 
Do I hear any offers? I'll even go far- 144. 
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-e individuals of varying mental- 
[his point would be important if 
1 be established in just the way that 
ipparently intends it. He may 
that the range of scores obtained in 
age in- 
but unfortunately this is not the 


rence tests decreases as 
n the Jackson distributions to which 
alluded, the range for eight-year- 
the National Intelligence 
s from 0 to 100 only, that of the 
130, but 


f the 14- and 15-year-old group from 


pils in 


e-vear-old pupils from 2 to 


Bagley may mean that the validity, 


r predictive value, of tests decreases with 


ge of the pupil, that is, that the cor- 
ondence between test scores and school 
rmance is greater in the lower grades 

in the higher grades and that it be- 

es progressively less as we undertake 
liction in the higher educational insti- 
tions. To this we may reply that, while 
there exists such a tendency, it is probably 
ess well defined than Dr. Bagley thinks, 
and it is readily explained by two cireum- 
stances—first, that the conditions of study 
n the higher institutions are such that the 
‘ee of application to work is less uni- 
than in the elementary school; and 
that the range of 
ences within which the psychologist tries 


second, mental differ- 
to formulate his predictions in the higher 
nstitutions is narrowed by the decided se- 
lection of ability exercised by these insti- 
In other words, if all we had to 
lo with college testing was to predict the 
success in college studies of the total popu- 
lation of the community aged 20 years, the 
task would become decidedly easier and 
he signifieance of our 

ind to be not much, if any, less than it 


tutions, 


tests would be 
s in the primary grades. 

There remain to be considered certain 
‘objections that relate more to the testing 
than to the tests themselves. 
it be granted that intelligence 


program 
Even if 


599 


tests measure intrinsic capacity with 
validity, there are those who contend that 
the measurement should not be undertaken. 
It is declared that a wrong use is being 
made of test results or it is declared that 
no use at all should be made of them; that 
the test results are wrongly interpreted; 
that classification in the schools is undemo- 
cratic; that it 
child as subnormal 


IS a crime to stigmatize a 
Bruce and Comings 

that the assumption that we can measure 
differences in native endowment and that 
stable 
‘threatens to overturn the entire theory 


these are relatively differences 
and practice of democratic education,’’ 
and so on. 

There 


we may consider these objections ; 


are two ways at least in which 
one 1s 
to ask whether in actual practice pupils 
in our schools are suffering serious personal 
injury at the hands of intelligence testers; 
another is to ask whether the more general 
theoretical implications of these practices 
are sound or unsound. 

Somewhere in the pages of the objectors 
one usually encounters assertions concern- 
ing the damages done to pupils by testing. 
We are assured that gifted pupils are ren- 
dered snobbish by being trained differently 
from the nongifted, that backward pupils 
are being made wretched and their fam- 
ilies disgraced by being relegated to spe- 


Now, 
in the first place, I would like to say that 


cial classes for morons and imbeciles. 


I have tried assiduously during the past 


six months to get first-hand information 
about a single instance in which a pupil 
has been seriously injured by the use of 
intelligence tests in the hands of a psy- 
chologically trained examiner. I don’t as- 
sert that no abuses of tests have oceurred; 
it would be absurd to make such a claim; 
in fact, I am assured by my old pupil, Dr. 
Doll, now state psychologist of New Jer- 
sey, to whom I applied, among others, for 

35 Ww. ee 


Bagley, Loc. cit., April 8, 1922, p 
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information, that he could, given time, get 
together several cases in which pathological 
symptoms had been overlooked or in which 
been 


marked verbal deficiency had con- 


fused with feeble-mindedness or in which 
mere incorrigibility had been sufficient ex- 
‘use for the ‘‘feeble-minded’’ label, or in 
allowance had not been made 
birth or 


constitution. |] 


which due 
differenees in 
that 


probably 


for foreign racial 


mental admit such 


undesirable things have hap- 


pened. It would be too much to claim 
that the applied psychologist is the only 
practitioner who never made a mistake. 
Like the physician, he probably does err 
diagnosis, prescription and 


But, I ask: 


» Are not the mistakes negli- 


at times in 
prognosis. Are there many 
of these cases ! 
gible in number in comparison with those 
that are made by other systems of classi- 
Are not the mistakes that do oe- 
cur usually discovered and willingly cor- 
Do not the positive advantages 


fication ? 


rected ? 
gained by classification more than counter- 
balance the that may 
have been made? 

Mr. H. A. Bruce gives us a conerete in- 
stance,*® but one that somehow fails to es- 


occasional errors 
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(altho lg 


tract of the report sent me from \\ 


according to Mr. Bruce 


ton says that they ‘‘had been ret 
their proper grades,’’ which se 
different 


another 


In any event, we 


year later ‘‘some of 
dren were among the physical ar 


W het 


Bruce intended this example to p 


leaders in their grades.’ 
many pupils selected for subnorn 
by means of intelligence tests car 
simple surgical operation or by 
medication be made efficient pupils 
regular grades, I don’t know; that is 
he seems to mean because he is impress 
the the e1 


malnutrition 


with possibilities of 


glands, thinks that 
tent cause of mental deadening, as is als 


bringing up a child in a home where t 
‘*psychie atmosphere’’ is ‘devoid of 
tal stimulus.’’ In fact, we are told } 
him that additions ‘‘to the list of known 
eauses Other than an inborn brain defi 
ciency which may lead to a profound men- 
tal dulling’’ are being made * 
I read some of these paragraphs to mj 
colleague, Dr. Berry, who heads the Psy- 


chological Clinic in Detroit. ‘‘ Well, so he 


) 


‘constantly. 


knows a lot of remedies, does he?’’ said 
Berry. ‘‘Tell him, if you will, to come on 
out to Detroit. We have a couple of thou- 
sand of cases for him to experiment on; 
we've fixed their eyes, and we've filled 
their teeth, and we’ve taken out their ade- 
noids and tonsils, and syringed their ears, 
and given them the most expensive instrue- 
tion in the elementary schools, but still 
they don’t seem to get back into the grades. 
Bring him out; we'll pay him well.’’ 
But what of the other side of the shield 
Are there in our program of classification 
no countervailing advantages for this ar- 
ray of objections? One would get the im- 
pression from our critics that the extra 
dull pupils were to be deprived of ever) 
educational right, that they were confined 
to bread and water in a dungeon, outcasts 


tablish a ease against intelligence tests. 
After declaring that some mental testers 
seem strangely inclined to label pupils 
**feeble-minded,’’ he proceeds in the very 
next paragraph to cite this instance in 
Vermont in which sixteen pupils were 
found by a government health bureau field 
worker segregated in a special class be- 
eause of inability to keep up with their 
grade, presumably due to ‘‘weak mental- 
ity.’’ Note particularly, please, that it is 
nowhere said that these pupils were se- 
lected by intelligence tests. That is mere- 
ly implied by the sequence of paragraphs. 
On removing adenoids and tonsils, filling 
teeth, fitting glasses, and attending to their 
ears, all these sixteen pupils a year later 
had ‘‘caught up with their proper grades,’’ 


36H. A. Bruce, Loc. cit. 
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ted instead of being given, as 


the most competent teachers and 


most expensive instruction in 


ls. It is obvious enough that 
is only a means toward more effi- 
lucational training. I can say 


lly that I never knew of an in- 


n which more accurate classifica- 
means of intelligence tests was not 
followed by an increased sensitive- 
the part of the school to the issues 
the 
and the problem of effective instrue- 


course of 


i 


by the problem of 


and an inereased ambition to give 
pupil the opportunity he deserves 


This 


nt is brought out over and over again 


ike the most of his capacities. 


the literature; thus, in the Yearbook to 
‘+h I have referred at some length, we 
| these statements :** 
nay be noted in this connection that the 
ition of pupils by intelligence tests has 
new emphasis to the demand for a revision 
course of study and methods of instruction 
t the needs of pupils whose intelligence dif- 
clearly from that of the ‘‘average’’ pupil. 
n Jackson we are trying to devise new ways of 
ching the essentials to these duller pupils. 
ir work is under way in many other cities 
s not too much to hope that in time there 
will emerge a satisfactory program with modified 
textbooks, modified methods and modified subject 
matter that will effect far-reaching improvement 
in our training of these pupils. 
conclusion it said that 
intelligence tests in the classification of pupils in 
this school system has received the hearty sup- 
port of the teachers, that the pupils transferred 
) the special classes are happier and more suc- 
cessful in their work and that the parents, once 
the purpose of the special classes has been ex- 
plained and the children have had time to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions, are appreciative 
f the special provision that has been made for 


thats 


may be the use of 


children. 
The pupils are happier; the pupils are 
more successful; the teachers cooperate; 


7 Helen Davis, ‘‘ The use of intelligence tests in 

issification of pupils in the public schools 
Jackson, Michigan,’’ Twenty-first Yearbook 
c. Study Educ., Part II, 1922, Ch. ITT. 


2 
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better methods of instruction are appear- 
ing ; the parents are appreciative ; does this 
sound like inflicting criminal injury upon 
threat- 


democracy i It 


children or disgracing families or 
ening the foundations of 
is to laugh! 

But it 


a single city wherein local conditions may 


may be objected that I’m citing 


be more favorable. I may quote my col- 
league Dr. Berry again concerning the re 
sults at Detroit. 
cities because they are near Ann Arbor and 
I know the results at first 


ports obtained from 123 principals of the 


I mention these Michigan 
hand. In re- 


elementary schools of the city, 117, or 95 
per cent., declared the intelligence ratings 
had been helpful enough to justify the 
giving of intelligence tests; 87 cent. 
had had no complaints from parents be- 
per 


per 
cause of the resulting classification ; 77 
cent. had themselves noted no bad effects 
at all from classifying; 86 per cent. fa- 
vored differentiating the course of study 
to accord with the classification. Dr. Berry 
assures us** that these reports from the 
principals repeatedly emphasized the fact 
that ‘‘the classification of pupils by means 
of intelligence ratings greatly increased the 
interest of the teacher in the study of the 
individual child,’’ and he “The 
X-Y-Z plan is merely one step in the di- 
rection of the individualization of instruc- 
tion, the equalization of opportunity,’’ 
which leads me to interject parenthetically 
that just how Dr. John Dewey,* finds in 
the testing movement a threat against the 
individualism that he cherishes, I confess 


adds: 


I am unable to see. 

Statements like those quoted could be 
gained from a large group of wide-awake 
principals who are watching the develop- 
ment of classification by intelligence tests 


38 C. S. Berry, ‘‘ Classification by test of intel- 
ligence of ten thousand first-grade pupils,’’ Jour. 
Educ. Research, 6, October, 1922, 185-203. 

39 John 
ity,’’ New Republic, 33, 


Dewey, ‘‘ Mediocrity and _ individual- 


a be 


December 6, 1922, 35-37. 
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in their own buildings and from directors 
of measurements and school psychologists 
in various cities who are on the firing line 
and whose professional reputations more 
or less hinge on their ability to_ produce 
results of advantage to the pupils under 
The real riddle of the 
tests is a riddle for the objectors, them- 
that 
have 


their jurisdiction.*® 


selves, and this riddle is: how is it 
which we 
keep 
In other words, once more, we 
but 


our 


these intelligence tests, 


shown to be impossible, right on 


working ? 
must be a liar; 


fish 


know the fisherman 


confound it, there is the before 
eyes! 


But we 


‘threatening 


nearly forgot that we are 


the 
racy,’’ and this brings us finally to the ob- 


foundations of democ- 
jections that are raised to the general phi- 
losophy that is said to be involved in our 
program of intelligence testing. 

{ Professor Bagley, in especial, has been 


‘profoundly stirred because he is sure that 


the ‘‘determinists,’’ as he ealls us, 


sumably are convinced ‘‘that the only sig- 


pre- 


education is to train and 
‘take’ 


instruction the most easily.’"*' This is to 


nificant task of 


instruct those who ean training and 


me about the most absurd and most irrita- 
ting statement in Bagley’s article. What 
did Binet devise his tests for? Was it to de- 
prive subnormal children of an education? 
To push them out into the street? And can 
we take seriously Bagley’s contention that 
it’s bad theory and unnecessary to pay 
special attention to the gifted child be- 
cause we are already spending relatively 
too much money on our secondary schools 
and higher institutions of learning, be- 

40T had in mind at this point to quote further 
from others in the field, to cite the work of Virgil 
Dickson, at Oakland, California, for example, and 
of numerous other school psychologists, but their 
results are on file in the Journal of Educational 
Education Psychology, 


like, and I 


Research, Journal of 


ScHOOL AND Society, and the must 
omit further citations. 
“aw. C. Bagley, Loe. 1922. 


August 
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cause our school curricula and 
ing staff are already better adapted 


bright than for the average pupil 


cause bright children must hav 


parents and these parents can k 
children working enough at hom 
up for the deficiency they may m 
school ‘- 

In order to prove how fatalistix 
Dr. 


Highway, an English educational 


sagley quotes a quotation 


which itself quotes from the Pa 
zette, Dr. R. R. 


leged interpretation of some d 


which quotes 
made not in England, but in Ame 


many and Scotland. Rather an i: 
way to find out what we have in ou 
to do 


not? 


here in American classrooms 
And it apparently turns out 

been a risky for along comes P 
Rusk* that he 
quoted and misinterpreted in the 


He then states his 


way, 


fessor and says 


Was 


quoted by Bagley. 
position thus: 


gley ’s fear i 


His [Dr. Ba 


of mental testing threaten the entir 


that +} 


practice of democratic education 


derstanding of mental testing o1 
democratic education or of both. 
that child, 


the edu 


ucation means each 


social position, should receive 


which he can benefit most and ment 
contributing toward this. 
That 


ities and that 


there are differences in ment 


limits to the in 


these set 
education have always been recognized 
tical teachers, whatever a professor of 
for the sake of 


mental testers have done is to give pre 


argument, may aver. 


42 One whether one could go 


assume that the children of day 


wonders 
laborers 1 
be given vocational and industrial training 
schools; whether the sons of accountants s 
learn to add at hom 


What would B 


from homes 


be compelled to 
father’s knee, 


pupils who come 


and so on! 
for bright 


educational advantages? 


43 R. R, 
terminism,’’ 
1922, 443-4. 


Rusk, ‘‘ Dr. 
SCHOOL AND Society, 16, 


Bagley and edu 
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nees by expressing them as percent 


ssor Rusk further sets Dr. Bag- 
est by assuring him that, so far as 
s concerned, their testers do not 
certain children who ean not 

y secondary school mathematics 
ruages should not on that account 
<lucation after the age of twelve. 
Bagley is further worried because 
annon wrote an article** in which 
re mentioned, and because he has 
{ in vain for those professionally 
| in the tests for any published 
er of Mrs. Cannon’s interpreta- 
Well, Bagley has looked in vain, 
pose, because most of us are too busy 


rking at improvements in intelligence 


‘ests and getting pupils made happier and 


» successful in their daily work to rush 
print whenever any writer makes an 
rpretation of a situation with which 
in not agree in every detail. But since 
Bagley can’t rest until some of us tell 
what we think of Mrs. Cannon’s ar- 
[ll take a moment to say that I econ- 
an excellent article. I won’t sub- 

to every statement she makes, but I 


to see that she ‘‘reaches,’’ as Bagley 
she does, ‘‘unquestionably fatalistic 


lusions regarding the possibilities of 


iecation.”’ Here is the most fatalistie 


graph I ean find: 
ight do the intelligence tests throw 
educational problems? The tests here are 
iliar cogency, for they are tests of in- 
‘e, Which is a measure of educability. We 
mmitted in a democracy to the fundamental 
that each eitizen must have opportunity to 
much education as he can or will take. 
s, however, more obvious than that the 
es in ability to take education are as 
is the differences in intelligence itself. 
nan’s meat may be the C man’s poison. 
ld feed the D man’s mind might starve 
n. A common school education for all 


a practical possibility, but it must be so 


rnelia James Cannon, ‘‘ American misgiv 
itl, Mo., 129, February, 1922, 145-157. 


organized that the A minds pass forward rapidly ; 
that the C mind is spared stagnation because of 
slow advance, by a broadening and enriching of 
the curriculum at each intellectual level; and th 
the D mind does not suffer humiliat 

with its more competent fellows, but 


in those ways best suited to its part eul 


ities. 

If this is ‘‘unquestionably fatalistic,”’ 
then I shall have to confess that I am a 
fatalist. 

And, finally, I assume that, according to 
Professor Bagley’s interpretation or Mr. 
Lippmann’s interpretation, I must be the 
worst sort of undemocratic, intellectual 
snob. 

I forgot to say that Mr. Lippmann is 
also worried about democracy. He puts it 
strongly, too. He says:** ‘‘Intelligence 
testing in the hands of men who hold this 
dogma {that tests measure an inherited and 
fixed capacity] could not but lead to an 
intellectual caste system in which the task 
of education has given way to the doctrine 
of predestination and infant damnation.”’ 

I can’t say that I would quite subscribe 
to infant damnation, but I will cheerfully 
subscribe to this statement by Dean 
Holmes of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education :** 

The fact is that we can not avoid seclusion 


+ 


on an intellectual basis. There is no use in 
tempting the impossible. To unite a peopl 
not mean to put them all on an intellectual! 
Raising the level of native intelligence is 
work of nature or of a statesmanship far bey 
the purview of educational institutions as 
The thing for schools and colleges 
maintain standards rigorously, select by 
available means, including intelligence tests, 
beware of condemning any individual except 
the basis of established fact 

Again, I am not ashamed to find myself 
supported by Mr. Hoover, who declares 
that, ‘‘We in America have too much ex 


perience of life to fool ourselves into pre- 


45, W. Lippmann, Loe. cit., 
46 H. W. Holmes, ‘‘ Respor 
and the univ 


SOcIETY, 
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that all men are equ il in abil ty, 


in intelligence, in ambition; 
that w a part of the claptrap of the 
k'reneh Revolution.’ ’* 

And finally, | want to conelude by quot- 
vith my warmest approval this fur- 
paragraph from the pages of Mrs. 

Cannon’s contribution to the Atlantic 
Vonthly: 
The iverage man bel 
vhich gives significance to the 
He conserves the achievements of the past, keeps 
our machinery of the everyday life going, does 
the work that the superior man will not and the 
inferior man ean not do and by his steadiness, 
his patience and his control keeps the world from 
tearing itself to pieces. >» ean not better 
his fate without the help of the men of superior 
ability. To them he must look for leadership, 
for an understanding of the way out of the dark 
and tragic stages in our evolving civilization. 
They are the men who invent our machinery, 
make possible the telephone, the wireless, the elec- 
tric light, the steamship, the airplane, who wipe 
out disease, write the great literature of the world, 
organize our industries and our methods of dis 
tribution, make the laws, write the constitution, 
guide the revolts for freedom, destroy supersti 
tions, read the mystery of the rocks, study the 
motions of the stars, interpret the evolution of 
man. They are the members of our race who have 
led us up from barbarism and keep us from sink- 
ing back into it. There is nothing of the wisdom 
of the ages which can be offered to them, no 
opportunity for advancing them, which does not 
bring rich dividends of added prosperity and 
happiness to the rest of us. 
Guy M. WHIPPLE 
PROFESSOR OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 

IN a test ease in which Rhondda Urban, dis- 
trict council, England, was defendant, the court 
has decided against the plaintiff, a married 
woman teacher who had been dismissed because 
of a new ruling barring married women teach 
ers. The case has attracted wide attention. In 


rendering his opinion Mr. Justice Eve said, as 


47 Herbert Hoover, American Individualism, 


1999 


. ' 
quoted in the London Times 


plement ot May 12 


The training colleges where pers 
pared for the profession broke 
And in July f 192] 
supply of talent in those years was 
cess of the demand. That condit 
involving the unemployment of a larg 
capable teachers whose parents had « 


siderable sums in educating them 


ion, was a matter which was eng 
cil’s serious attention in this and 

Thereupon the campaign with a \ 
the married women school teachers 
ing them by part of the unemployé 
who were ready to work was again st 
June 2, 1922, there was notice giv 
lution which had been read. The m 
over for the time, but ultimately, o1 
was passed by a majority of twenty 
twenty-eight members. But having reg 
large number of certificated teachers 
ecouncil’s employ they took that into 
tion and terminated the engagements 
those married women teackers other 
who would be allowed to continue on 
ate grounds. By the second resolution th 
was authorized to give them notice f 
31 next. A series of objections had be 
that the resolution was not in accord 
the statutory powers of the authority. 

But the defendants had proved to 
however inadequately expressed were 
and intentions and the grounds on w 
were founded, that the real reason was 
sire to promote efficiency in the educat 
trict over which they had jurisdiction. 
only to decide between two contending 
whether the authority had acted honest 
exercise of their powers in passing the res 
and the result was that he could not hol 
otherwise than within the statutory powers 
that body. 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

Tue American Child Health Asso 
(370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y.) be! 
ing that health is a matter of sound educa 
tion and that no greater creed can be 
through the world than the gospel of 
health, has instituted a series of healt! 
arships. 

The sum of $10,000 has been allotted to t 


scholarships and fellowships, which are 
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teachers in service who have been es- 
health. The 


follows: Five 


ecessful in teaching 
be distributed as 
ships and fellowships, to college 
now in service as principals, or ele 
hool supervisors. Five $500 schol 
normal school graduates or college 
now engaged in classroom teaching. 
200 scholarships to holders of teach- 
icates, now engaged in classroom 
sums are not hard and fast ones, but 
nate, depending upon cireumstances. 
nounces that although the conditions 
he teacher to be in service at present, 
ption to this rule may be made in favor 
teacher who has already done excep- 
work in health education, even if she is 

t engaged in teaching at present. 
The purpose of these scholarships and fel- 
vships is to improve professional training, to 
enable teachers to do more effective work in 
education. The educational institutions 


will be leading universities, normal 
colleges and summer schools and the 
lowships will inelude tours of observation to 
monstration eenters. Fellowships and schol 
ps will be given for summer schools of 
and the school year of 1923-24. 
Health 
the 


ttee on teacher scholarships and fellow 


American Child 
with 


» officials of the 
{ssociation who will be associated 
s are Courtenay Dinwiddie, general exee- 
ve; Sally Lueas Jean, director of health edu- 
division; and Lucey Oppen, secretary to 
committee on teacher scholarships and fellow- 
This the fol- 
ving members: Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chair- 


ships. committee consists of 
of the committee, adviser in health educa- 

n, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Dr. Maurice Bigelow, professor of biology, 
director, school of practical arts, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University; Dr. Caroline Croas- 
lale, professor of hygiene and college physi- 
New York State College for Teachers, 

ny, N. Y.; Miss Mary E. Gearing, head, 

me economies division, University of Texas; 

Dr. Ernest Horn, professor of education and 
rector of the university elementary school, 

‘tate University of Iowa; Professor Charles 
MeKenny, principal, Michigan State Normal 


605 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Bruce Payne, 
president of Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes 
see; Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, dean of Cleveland 
School ot Dr. John 
rector of the department of hygiene and public 


Edueation ; Sundwall, di 
health, University of Michigan; Professor Clair 
Turner, assistant professor of biology and pub- 
lic health, Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy; Dr. George M. Wiley, State Department 
of Education, Albany; Miss Charl Ormond Wil 
National Education 
Washington, 


liams, field secretary, The 
Association of the United States, 
mB A 

The committee on awards is made up of Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, chairman; Dr. Clair Turner, 
Mr. Miss 
Williams, Dolfinger, Dr. 
Horn. 


Charles MeKenny, Charl Ormond 


Miss Emma Ernest 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


App.iicaTions for the twenty-five scholar 


ships of $1,000 each offered by the New York 


State Education Department to skilled workers 
in trade and technical fields who desire to pre- 
pare to teach must be filed before June 16. 

Applications are already being filed with the 
State Edueation Department and indications 
are that more will seek the scholarships this 
year than in any previous year, showing that 
the advantages of this offer are being widely 
recognized. 

The scholarships are among the largest of- 
fered anywhere and are planned to attract 
skilled workers to the profession of vocational 
teaching, with its permanency of employment 
at salaries from $1,800 to $3,600. 

Persons awarded these scholarships will 
spend ten months at the State Normal School 
at Buffalo preparing to teach their subjects. 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the train 
life 


teach in the vocational schools of the state. 


ing course a license will be granted to 


An applicant must have had at least five 


vears of all-round experience of journeyman 


grade in some one of the desired fields, be at 
least twenty-one and not more than thirty-six 
York State 

Men will 
be selected from the following trade and tech 


nical fields: 


vears of age, be a resident of New 


and have a good general education. 
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‘arpentry. 
rick] 


Automobile repairing. 


ving 
ving 


Eleetrieal drafting and design. 
Machine drafting and designing 
Architectural drafting and designing. 
Men’s tailoring and garment design 

Ma hine sh Pp 
Sheet metal working. 


Painting and 


work. 


decorating. 


Printing, including presswork and composition 


Electrical construction, repairing and operation 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


NEARLY a hundred cities in the United States 


are carrving on some form of religious in- 
struction in connection with the public schools, 
according to reports from 479 cities compiled 
by the American Educational Digest. The re 
plies are summarized as follows: 

Elem. High 

Schools Schools 
203 199 


credit r 51 


ible reading 


Bible literature for 
School credits for Bible literature 

churches 41 
Separate courses in morals 5g 40 
Moral 
Moral 


Religious 


instruction in convoecations 


instruction incidental 
instruction by  regul: 
teachers 


Religious instruction by ministers 
in schools 
Cooperative religious teaching by 
ministers in churches on week days 
Religious teaching by ministers in 
churches on week days 
] 


‘ligious teaching by teachers in 


churches on Sundays 99 90 


STATEMENT OF THE PURPOSES OF SCI- 
ENCE AND RELIGION 


Following agitation to enforce anti-evolution 


proposals in schools and colleges, forty promi- 


nent Americans, including publicists, church 
scientists and educators, have issued a 


Washington to the effect that 


officials, 
statement from 


there is no antagonism between religion and 


Dr. R. A. Millikan, direetor of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory of the California 


science, 


Institute of Technology, who is responsible for 
that its “to 


assist in correcting two erroneous impressions 


the manifesto, states purpose is 
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fVout. XVI 


that seem to be current among certai: 
The that relig 


stands for medieval theology; the se 


ot persons. first 1S 


science is materialistic and irreligio 


statement is as follows: 
We, the unde rsigned, deep Vv 


cent there has been 


controversies 
religion as irre¢ 


of thought, for 


present science and 


antagonistic domains 


meet distinct human needs and in the 


out of human life they supplement 


displace or oppose each other. 


The 


prejudice or preconception of any ki: 


purpose of science is 


laws and the } 


edge of the facts, the 
The 
ligion, on the 
the ideals and 
kind Each of 
deep and vital function of the soul of 


for the life, the pr 


nature even more 


ther 


important 
hand, is to deve 


science, the aspiratior 


these two activities re} 


both are necessary 


the happiness of the human race. 
It is a 


sublime conception or G 


furnished by science and one whol 


with the highest ideals of 
Him 
less ages in the development of the eart 
for 


of life into 


] } 
reiugion, W 


resents as revealing Himself thro 


abode man and in the age-long 


its constituent matter, culn 

man with his spiritual nature and 

like powers. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND 
TEACHING OF EVOLUTION 


THE 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly, meeting 


at Indianapolis in the latter part of M 


feated the anti-evolution proposal of M: 


liam Jennings Bryan and adopted a substit 


which is said to have fallen far short 


wishes of the “fundamentalists.” 


Resolved, that no part of the educat 
of the Presbyterian Church of the Unite 
of America shall be paid to any schoo 
seminary that 


university or theological 


or permits to be taught as a proven f 
other evolutionary 


blood 


Darwinism or 
that links 
other form of 

The 


by Mr. John Willis Baer, chairman o! 


any 
men in relationship w 


life. 
following substitute resolution, 
sembly committee on education, was ad 


Resolved, that Synods and Presbyteri 


whose bounds Presbyterian supported 


The det 
resolution offered by Mr. Bryan was as fo 


f 
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training schools are located are here 


i to exercise careful oversight over 
n given in such institutions, and that 
id Presbyteries withhold their official 

m such academies, colleges and train 

teaching or instruction is 


where any 


seeks to establish a materialistic evo 
sophy of life which disregards or 
liscredit the Christian faith. 
GRAM OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 
College of Edueation of the University 
jati is announcing its plans for reor- 
effective next September. Five-year 
essional programs are provided in the 
ot 


rten-primary, elementary, high school, 


fields specialization—kindergarten, 
publie 


the 


onomies, physical education, 


sic, ete. In general the work of 
vears is of liberal arts character, the 
vears professional and requiring two 
The 
o professional years emphasize profes 
the 
the 


instruction 


wr college years as prerequisites. 


pecialization trom instructional or 


m point of view; last year is de 


advanced and half-time 
n the publie schools, thus furnishing 
the field 


The half-time teaching of the 


tion from performance or 

view, 

is done in the Cineinnati eity schools, 
tudent holding a student-teacher fellow 
3600. The field work and advanced uni 
courses are coordinated by cooperating 
the Cineinnati 


in accordance with 


cooperative teacher-training. Grad 
of four-year colleges of liberal arts or 
are eligible for appointment to the 
student-teaching fellowships, an un 

| number being made available each year. 
end of the fifth 


strictly professional 


year, the student is 


the degree ot 
elor of Education, this being equal in rank 

professional degrees conferred in law, en 
afforded the 


rine 


etc. Opportunity ts 
ent to seeure the degree of bachelor of arts 
chelor of science at the end of the fourth 
ze year, this option being in agreement 

e same opportunity offered to students 
to other 


With the completion 


ave transferred professional 


ools of the university. 
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the student becomes eligible 


of the fifth 
for the state teaching certificate, is qualified for 
the 


year 


immediate appointment in Cincinnati 
schools and has approximately half the require 
ments met for the master of arts degree, it be 
ing possible to secure the remaining require 
ments in supplement to regular teaching after 
the close of the teaching-graduate year. 

The new dean of the College of Education, 


L. A. 


structors in order that the program of expan 


Pechstein, has enlarged the staff of in 
sion may be carried out. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
will 


letters on June 7 


the 
degree of doctor of Pro 
J. Laing, of MeGill University, 
who was recently appointed dean of the 


Arts and L the 


ago. 


THe University of Toronto conte 
on 
fessor Gordon 
Grad 
Uni 


uate School of terature al 


versity of Chi 
lor 


A. Duniway, six years president 


of Colorado College, has tendered his resigna 
He 


has been granted leave of absence for the com 


tion to take effect on or before June, 1924. 


ing vear in order to serve as exchange professo 
at Harvard University. 

Dr. W. C. BAGLey 
chief of the 


editor-it 


has resigned as 
Journal of the National Education 
Association and. chairman of the editorial com 
eil. 

Dr. Cuarues E. 
litical science at the University of Chicago, ha 
Mayor Dever ot 


the positions as commissioner of public 


Merriam, professor of po 


been offered by Chicago his 


choice ol 


board 7 


hoart 


works (310,000 president of the 


local improvements, or president of th 


f edueation. Dr. has decided to re 


Merriam 
head of the 


0 


main at the university as depart 


ment ol polit cal science. 


tual professor 


THE new a 
School of Studies at At 
Buck, 


partment of comparative philology, 


Classical 


Professor Carl Darling head 


reneral 
Indo-Iranian philology n the 


He 


July, returning for the opening of 


and 


FUISLICS 


University of Cheago. will sail early in 


the autumn 
quarter, 1924. 
RNER of the his 


Proressor Freperick J. Tt 


tory department at Harvard University will re- 
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ig a vear from next Sep- Iowa for seven years, has been elects 

, assuming at that time the title of pro tendent of schools at Flint, Michigan 

‘ssor emeritus. > sssor Turner graduate : 

m a tus. Prof Turner graduated CuarLes H. Beek, principal of 
ro the Iversity of "iseons! ] 85 an y y 

m tl niversit f Wisconsin in 1884 and Wiese ant West 

\. M. degree there in 1888 and his 

ree at Johns Hopkins in 1890. He 


Wisconsin until 1910, when he came 


Coneord Schoo] 
Junction, Massachusetts, has beer 
principal of the junior high scho 


mit, New Jersey. 
to Harvard as professor of history. 
S. B. Norcross, head of the com 


IR mLAN C, , associate protesso1 
Dr. Hara HINES, associate professor of partment of the high school at K; 


seat » at : " re "as c ¢ ( 
tion at the University of Washington and Michigan, has been appointed inspect. 


t director of research in the ious Gelinenn tm Weide te eveperaticn 
Michigan State High School Inspect 


Goodrich. 


public schools, has accepted the po 


tion of professor of educational measurements 
and director of the new bureau of research in 
the College of Education of the University of Dr. Bernice V. Brown, directo 
Cincinnati, effective in September. rraining School for Publie Service, B 
been chosen dean of Radeliffe College 
Dr, Ernest James Jagua has been appointed graduated at Radcliffe in 1916. M 
dean of the faculty of Pomona College and pro- yin) assume her new work in Septembe: 
fessor of education. Dr. Jaqua is a graduate 
of Grinnell College, Union Theological Sem- Dr. Atrrep C, Hanvorp has been « 


acting chairman of the Harvard boa 


inary, and took his Ph.D. degree in education at 


Harvard University. For the past year he has tutors in history, government and econo: 
to take the place next year of Professo: 


been dean of the faculty of Colorado College. 
Burbank, who is to be in England as ex 
> ceeds y ‘ord as ' To‘ ’ 

M. P. Hammonp succeeds W. T. Ford a tutor to Cambridge University according 
president of the Normal School at Tahlequah, arrangement made by President Lowell 
Oklahoma. his foreign trip in February. 

RaymMonp Asa Kent, dean of the school of Dr. THomas W. Gatuoway. of New J 
education at the University of Kansas, has ae- City, chairman of the committee on so 
cepted the deanship of the College of Liberal iene of the Interfraternitv Conference 
Arts at Northwestern University. He succeeds shortly visit colleges and universities, on bel 

. > ’ V ke wer ae ; > , re . » > , 

Dr. Roy C. Fliekinger, dean of the college for of the government, to encourage the establis 
several years, who after a year’s study abroad ment of departments of hygiene in accordai 

J5 ‘ rua 
will resume his status as professor of Greek with the plan approved by the Interfratert 
and Latin. Conference. 

Mr. RaveiGH ScHoruine of the Lincoln Eimer Ettswortno Brown, of New Yi 
School, Teachers College, New York, has been University, has been given a leave ot absel 
appointed principal and head of the mathemat- to begin immediately after the comir 
ies department of the new model high school at ¢ommencement to extend to Januarv 1. 1924 


the University of Michigan. . . 
os — Dr. Fevix E. ScHELLING, head of the dep: 


Mr. Zenos E. Scort, city superintendent of ment of English, University of Pennsylvani 
schools of Louisville, Kentucky, and formerly sailed on May 30 for London. He will 
assistant commissioner of edueation in New sent the university at the eight hundredth ar 
Jersey, has accepted the superintendency of niversary of St. Bartholomew’s Hospit 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts. Priory Chureh at Smithfield, London, and 
Dr. E. E. Lewis, superintendent of schools the jubilee celebration of the local lectures 
of Rockford, Tlinois, since 1921 and prior to ‘he University of Cambridge. 
that associate professor of education and direct- Miss Kate Stevens, of London, will spe 
or of training schools at the University of the summer in the United States on her way 
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a trip around the world. On 


Boston Women’s Club arranged for 


Miss 


schools 


n her honor. Stevens will 


veral summer before she 


‘land in October. 
ert WITHINGTON, associate professor 
at Smith College, expects to sail 
nd in June. He will be on sabbatical 


vear in England, France and Bel- 


spent Emeritus CHaries W. Exior, of 
rd. addressed the students of Tufts Col- 
25, under the auspices of the Delta 

f Phi Beta Kappa. 


rtv-ninth annual commencement ad- 
Purdue University will be given on 
13 by Thomas R. Marshall, former vice- 


of the United States. 


commencement address at the Municipal 

y of Akron will be delivered on June 
Frederick C. Hicks of the 
He will speak on the 


President 
sitv of Cincinnati. 


ect “Our heritage.” 


PresipeENT CHARLES McKenny, of the Michi- 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, will de- 
the commencement address at the Kansas 

ite Teachers College, Emporia, on June 4. 


essor Josepu A. Lercuton, of the Ohio 
University, delivered the annual Phi Beta 
address before the Ohio State chapter 
ther members resident in Columbus at the 
tion and dinner on May 2. His subject 
“The social function of liberal education.” 


Proressor Epwarp B. TircHEeNER, of Cornell 
versity, spoke recently at the Pittsburgh 

ng School for Teachers on “Psychology 
1 st ienee.”’ 


Miss Ctara L. West, a native of Pittsburgh 


formerly acting dean of the Margaret Mor- 
son Carnegie College of Carnegie Institute of 
nology, died on May 19, aged forty-seven 
ears. The funeral was held on May 23 from 
e Princeton, New Jersey, home of her brother, 
Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton University. 
Dr. Florenz Zieeretp, founder and presi- 
emeritus of the Chicago Musical College, 
at his home in Chicago on May 20, at the 
of eighty-two years. 


Busts ot un 
veiled on May 23 in the Hall of Fame New 
York University—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hen 
rv Ward Elizabeth Willard, 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, Robe Edward 


seven great Americans 


Beecher, Frances 
Lee, 
and Abraham Lincoln. 


Alexander Hamilton 


Following the drawing away of the American 
flag from the bust of Emerson, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, of 
Talcott Williams, director 
lumbia University School of Journalism, spoke 
The 


final address of the day was a tribute to Lincoln 


Princeton University, spoke. Dr. 


emeritus of the Co 


at the unveiling of the bust of Hamilton. 


by Ambassador Jusserand, of France. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL SYSTEM 
ELASTICITY is the policy of the sehool board 
of Los Angeles. Courses and features of the 
school system have been introduced effectively 
to deal with special problems of the children 
rising partly from unique conditions of the city. 
Members directing this western school system 
have refused to be hide-bound and although ex- 
periments are made at first on a small scale 
some remarkable results have been achieved 
from these small beginnings. 

Problems especially serious have faced school 
officials 


numbers of children in proportion to the enor- 


required to accommodate increased 
mous influx of population into the fifth largest 
city of the country. By January of the present 
year the city had reached 850,000—an increase 
of nearly 100,000 a year since the taking of 
And the 


children annually over the same period was 


the 1920 census. increase of school 
about 22,000, according to figures of the school 


board. To “roof” the normal increase was a 
tax on the ingenuity of authorities, even though 
a bond issue of $9,500,000 was passed in 1920. 
apparent that 


should be immediately forthcoming to provide 


However, it was more funds 
for the overflow and in June, 1922, an issue for 
$17,400,000, the 


voted by a school district, was carried 15 to one, 


second largest school bond 
making it possible for the city to expend on the 
average annually $5,000,000 for new buildings 
and new equipment. 

Building programs on such a scale had never 
before been attempted by any city school offi- 
cials but the exigency demanded that this city, 
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which is already spending more per capita than 
any other city of the country, prepare for even 
greater numbers, sure to come, judging by the 
immediate past. 

So much for the interesting program of new 
schools. 

Peculiar needs of the city in this rapidly 
growing industrial and residential city have 
turned the attention of educators and business 
men to occupations of men needed now and of 
the future citizens going to school to-day. Build 
ing is the second largest industry of the city 
the figures for 1922 indieate that the value of 
building permits amounted to more than 
$121,000,000 and if in the future there are 
to be enough mechanies and workmen for the 
trade they must be trained at once. 

After a conference held in the Los Angeles 
chamber of commerce last fall with the manu- 
facturing committee, members of the board of 
education and brick manufacturers’ association 
it was determined to institute a course tor 
bricklayers. According to reports recently re- 
ceived from the director of vocational educa 
tion in the schools, 350 bricklayers are in train- 
ing in the elasses given each night at down town 
schools. Under this cooperative system school 
officials provide class rooms and pay the salary 
of teachers selected from the ranks of this in- 
dustry, while materials are supplied by the 
trade organization. Numbers of master work- 
men have enrolled to learn various other 
branches of the trade than the one affording 
them a livelihood and have reported increased 
wages following a short course of instruction. A 
course in plastering has also been instituted 


with success and workmen will be placed in 


positions immediately following completion of 


the classroom. 

The first class under the cooperative voca- 
tional educational system was established in 
1920 in Los Angeles following a conference of 
chamber and school officers with the apparel 
manufacturers’ association. To date, over 500 
women annually have been .trained to operate 
power sewing machines and have been employed 
by garment makers of the city or have gone into 
business for themselves in a few instances. 

A certificate is issued to every member of the 
vocational classes upon finishing the free trades 
courses, indicating to employers that the worker 


Vol 


1s prepared to do skilled labor 


prentices are unadapted to the co 


teachers advise them to 


tions. 


p 


ursue oft 


In the case of the power sew 


school, educators have found a w 


tunity to direct the interest of wom 


whom are foreigners, into the gene) 


classes given in night schools throug] 


} 


Many have been induced to enrol 


mathematics and other classes. 


tional classes the teacher 


simple English words, 


Is requu 


hygiene a 


apprentices in factory regulations 


can customs. Many ot the student 


ean and are saved mu 


*h 


embarr 


first receiving help from an Ameri 


teacher. Garments made by the stud 


tices are used in the hospitals 


institutions of the city. 


A laundry school was started in 1921 


the operation and administration of 


As yet, the courses are 


I 


imited in 


employers of graduates report favorab 


progress of apprentices and have ra 


in the majority of cases. 


Third of the vocational schools wa 


classes instituted to train 


interior 


and house painters. Master pain 


enrolled in large numbers to ta 


work, increasing their wages by 100 p 


many cases. Suceess of 


thi 


Ss course 


mined educators to place a paint ¢ 


schools for minors. 


Marking a departure 


tor eities 


through their pubhe school System 


cational training along trade lines 


has proved a success in Los Angeles : 


ities believe it is entirely within the 


to offer such instruction free, partly in 


tion with the Americanization program, 


per cent. of the city’s student populati 


eign born, according to the last report 


superintendent of publie instruction, ar 


cent. of the parents of children bet 


ages of three and eighteen are aliens. 


More directly in line with the Amer 
tion program, the city last year suecce 
enrolling 12,400 students in evening elass: 


in 40 different centers, according to t 


dent of the school board. 


In Polytech 


Wes 
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naol alone approximately 5,000 students were 


ectored, the largest evening class in the 


Mothers in the homes were interested 


amt 
+ sehools to take special work that they need 
nd 3,000 were assisted by 28 home and Amer- 


ganization instruetors. 

While Los Angeles is making strides along 

«tonal edueation lines, owing partly to the 

that it is cognizant of the fact that 5,000 
nore boys than girls need training for occupa- 
ons, it is not neglecting the academic phases. 
Prom a report prepared by the Los Angeles 
oamber of commerce from United States census 
res and other authoritative sources it is 
ound that the city has more high school stu- 
ets than any other for its population 
more children in school between the 
aves of seven and 20 and three and 18 
ban any other of the country, 65 per cent. 
or the first age periods and 86.2 per cent. for 
ne second, a remarkable record, showing there 
large numbers in attendance in kindergar- 
wns and high schools. Deliberately aiming to 
nerease the attendance of both the junior and 
“pe pre-college elasses, the school board im con- 
netion with the eompulsery edueation depart- 
vent, consisting of director and twelve assist- 
nts, has accomplished a unique feat. 

(ne reason the sehool attendance of the city 
:s0 high can be accounted fer by the special 
lasses arranged to atypical children, 
defectives—mental and physical— 
vorking children and otherwise handicapped pu- 
pils. Not only part-time and opportunity classes 
but courses for the blind and deaf are arranged. 
Moter buses are detailed to carry lame pupils 
‘o classes and regulations are strictly enforced 
n regard to required school work for those with 
working permits. The age limit has been raised 
to 18 years in California and a child with work- 
ng permit must go four hours to school every 


suit 


geniuses, 


week, 

Besides emphasis laid on vocational training 
and on general education for every child, the 
ty sehool system has recognized the value of 
ausie, the artistie side ef education. So far 
“s we know the Los Angeles schools are the only 
ones to give high sehool credit for musie studied 
n the home. One musie térm for credit in high 
school is required in connection with a four 
rears’ course with college entramce credits, and 
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17 music courses are offered. For 20 vears the 
schools have placed music on a par with other 
subjects considered of importance in the gen 

eral educational curricula, and have permitted 
the child to receive four credits when music is 
taken outside of school hours. 

The children’s orchestras, numbering 1800 
children between the ages of 6 and 12, is a par 
tienlarly appealing feature of the schools. Not 
only do they receive class instruetion in play 
ing various musical instruments and in singing 
but they are permitted to give original compo- 
sitions at the public performances before their 
fellow students, teachers’ institutes and at the 
annual philharmonie concert. Many of the 
students own their instruments, but the scheol 
alse owns hundreds, lending them to the musical 
children during the school season and also in the 
summer. For small sums children may buy 
these from the schools, which place the money 
in @ musie fund te precure more instruments. 
Im this way a child seleeting the music course 
from the grades up may learn to play three or 
four instruments and as a voeation music has 
previded numbers of Los Angeles high school 
graduates with means te secure a college educa- 
tion. Chikiren whe are able to afford private 
musie lessons are not enrolled in the public 
school classes, but the sehools cooperate with 
music teachers of the city enrolling the names 
of aecredited teachers. The schools also coop- 
erate splendidly with concert managers of the 
city. In the ease of the Philharmonic audite- 
rinm officials, reduced priees are allowed school 
children for the good things in music that come 
to the eity and a lower rate is made for pupils 
So that it 
is not strange that over a period of twenty 
years a spirit of appreciation in things musical 
is registered in the city and that numbers of 


in publie schools on season tickets. 


well-known musicians and singers first reeeived 
an impetus from instruction in the pubhe 
sehools that led to successful careers. 

While the cultural phases of music are fos- 
tered in Los Angeles, the needs of the poor 
ehildren in the scheol are considered none the 
less important. Durimg 1922 there were over 
3,000 school children receiving hot breakfast 
food and milk daily, totalling about 10,000 gal- 
lons of milk—at a cost ef approximately $70 a 


day only. This splendid feature of practical 
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Service made possible 


teachers’ Association of the eity. t is mn the 


Six open a schools of the also that special 


effort 


City 


made to assist children backward be 


eause of ill health and in schools where there 


are many foreigners. 


Space is all too limited to recount the other 
specially interesting phases of the city that 1s 
continually trying to adapt the system to the 
individual 


ALcyon RosBinson 


QUOTATIONS 
MR. BRYAN, THE PRESBYTERIANS AND 
EVOLUTION 

Mr. Bryan was naturally pained by his fail- 
ure to induce the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly to issue a papal bull against evolution, but 
he was still more pained by his diseovery that 
he had fallen a victim to the wiles of clerical 
politicians. Nothing that he had ever expe- 
rienced at political conventions seemed to him 
so full of guile as the taeties of his opponents 
at Indianapolis. They had artfully maneuvered 
him out of the honor of being elected moderator 
and then by a series of crafty combinations 
had managed to erect their minority into a for- 
midable steam-roller which ran over his resolu- 
tion against Darwinism. His complaints on 
this score might seem a trifle overdone, coming 
as they do from a seasoned political manipula- 
But it must be admitted that his surprise 
was probably sincere and that there was some 
College presidents have-a repu- 
tation for knowing something about the arts of 


management and doctors of divinity, children 


tor. 


reason for it. 


of light though they are, not always are defi- 
cient in the wisdom of this world. It is quite 
possible to imagine some of them exchanging 
smiles, and even chuckles, at Indianapolis over 
the way in which they had got the better of a 
veteran politician. 

On the main Mr. Bryan chose his 
ground as skillfully as possible. He was adroit, 
even if amusingly unscientific, in attacking 
any “evolutionary hypothesis” that would link 
men in other 
But no cleverness of phrasing 


issue, 


“blood relationship with any 
form of life.” 
or of appeal to ancient prejudices could serve 
to obseure the This was simply 
whether the Presbyterian Chureh, which for 


generations has boasted of an educated as well 


real issue. 


, 4 P 
45 4 ZOdly ministry, should set itselt 


tion to the main eurrent ot moder: 


thought. When Mr. Bryan ealls for rep 


of the conception of evolution, he re 


al 


upon students and teachers and _ investics+ 


He miskt « 


well ask them to give up thinking altoget} 


ut 


to throw away their chief tools. 


to cease to think and inquire in terms of ; 


tion. Into every laboratory, every fruitf 
periment, every scientifie expedition of thy 
fifty years, the general theory of evolution 


entered as a dominant factor. Scientists 4 


r 
10 


debate it any more; they instinctively gece, 


it; 1t 1s as 
breathe. 
that 
utility. 


natural to them as the ai: 
Without it they would be dazed 
feel their work had lost directio 


This is not to say that evolution has not « 
fered from the exaggerated claims of some 
its friends. Like all other scientific hypo 
it needs continually to be checked up an 
rected and its inevitable limitations marked 
The minor errors made by Darwin hay 


to smaller men the chance to win favo 


pointing them out. 
everything. 


Evolution does not exp 
It does not account for origins 
does not undertake to pronounce upon dest 
In the minds of many of its adherents 
been found to be entirely consistent wit! 
voutly religious temper. It does not necessa 
mean either a materialistic philosophy 
nosticism. It can not be shown to be at wa 
a theistic conception of the universe. But 
and will long remain, so far as now « 
seen, the tacit implication and the maste 

ing principle of all modern scientific effort 
extend the bounds of knowledge. 

For the Presbyterian Chureh it is a mos 
fortunate thing that the General Assembly x 
fused to denounce as heretical a scientific do 
trine which the great majority of its own 
telligent members undoubtedly aecept imp! 
itly—The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATION 
OF PARENT AND INTELLIGENCE 
OF CHILDREN 


Tue well-known table, giving the medial 


nit 


scores of the Army Aipha tests for recrule 





salesmen 

ete. 34 
‘ r 63 
abhor 60 








ferent civil occupations, showed tha 

workers ranked very high,—near the 

of professional men, in contrast with 

ation has i artisans, mechanics and tradesmen whose 
HS do no were above, but near, the level of the 


V aeeer . . 
sy lled laborers. How far this difference re 


sents a real difference in- general intellige: 


far it is due to the character o he 


now 


it is difticeult but important to determine 


» difference rests on some more tunda 


than the weighting of the tests in 
the clerical, and professional worke 


by the pronounced relationship that 


Profession ry 85 
Executive 
Artisan 
Unskilled labor 
The results ot 
W. F. Book® show 


some others, but the 


Table III gives his figures which show the 


105 
138 


248 


68 
4] 
39 
n comprehensive 
oWwel 


rabige 


the 


my a lal 


trend is much 


cent. of students up making s 


above the state medial 














TABLE 


IIT. 














vetween the occupation of the father and 
elligence of his children. Several studies 


problem have given similar answers. 
nvestigation, by Bridges and Coler! in 
nbus, Ohio, yields the figures in Table I. 
coefficients of mental ability are secured 
viding the individual score on the Yerkes- 

ives Point Seale by the norm for that age. 

L. W. Pressey? reports a study of two groups 

I from 10-14 and 


She puts her results on 


children, group 
group II from 6-8. 
sis of “percentage of children in any given 
the for the 
e.” Following are her figures in Table II: 


vears, 
a 
group above median 


group as a 


Bridges, J. W., and Coler, Lillian E., ‘‘ The 
on of intelligence to social status,’’ Psych. 
24 1-31. 

oT} 


of and 


upon 


1e influence 
poor environment 


} 
’ ing 
schoullug 


inadequate 
of tests with in 


Psuch 


results 


Journal of Applied woay, 4. 


telligence,’? 


41.9 


tests give 


The stud, based g 
in 1920-21 thirteen 
Madison, Wisconsin.* 

used in grades 1-3, and the National Intelligence 


The 


was arranged arbitrarily into six main classifi 


present Was on 
of the 


The Dearborn tests were 


in ward schools 0 


Tests in grades 4-8 inclusive. grouping 
cations, with sub-heads under each except that 
of unskilled labor. Most of the 
are too small, obviously, to warrant generaliza 


subdivisions 


tion, and some, especially that of mechanics, 
Dit 


ferentiation might well be made, if one could 


too broad perhaps to be altogether fair. 


be certain from the reports given by children, 
between the expert members of a group, and 
The tigures 


It 


the casual workers or apprentices. 
in Table IV give the outeome of the study 
«<The 
page 193. 
4 Tests 
of Department of nm oO 


scored inder direct 


were 


f the Universit: 


Wisconsin. 
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will be noted that they correspond in the main 


very closely to the studies referred to above. 


TABLE IV. 


Per cent. 
Above 


Group Average 


Profe ssionil 


Lawyers 
Bankers 
Professors 
Ministers 
Doctors 

Civil Engineers 
Miscellaneous 


ll. Clerieal 


Mail Clerks and Carriers 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Clerks 


III. Business 


Contractors 
Hotel, Cafe, 
Junk Dealers 
Traveling Salesmen 
Merchants 
Ins. and Real 
Transfer, Taxi 
Butchers 
Farmers 
IV. Skilled 
Inspectors 
Foreman 
Toolmakers 
Printers 
Electricians 
Masons 
Tinners 
Railread 
Bakers 
Blacksmiths 
Barbers 
Painters 
Tailors 
Plumbers 
Carpenters 
Mechanies 


Propr letors 


Estate 


Labor 


Men 


Semi-skilled Labor 


Street Car Men 
Policemen 
Firemen 


Cobblers 


Janitors 
Vi. Unskilled Labo 


Total 2782 99.5 

No effort has been made to refer to all studies 
on the subject, but reference should be made 
to the results of the army tests. To be sure, 
they dealt with the adult actually engaged in 


these oceupations rather than with their chil- 
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dren B t, even so, there 


correspondence between the 
this 


occupations not 


and that of study 1) 


hierarehy 


from each list found 


other, correlations were calculated by the Speg 


man rank method between the figures rep 
from the Camp Wadsworth study", the (; 
Devens study®, and the study by the § 
General's office’, respectively, and this 
and coefficients of .74, .79 and .79 were obtai 


It seems safe then and reasonable to eo, 


elude,—whether it is “intelligence” ( whatey, 
that may be), that is being measured, or ab 

to work under controlled conditions with pay 
other 
there is at least an element of truth in th 
ing, “like father, like son,” even though x 
family relationships are here under considera 
tion; and second, that although for every ca 

ing, without individuals 
who rank very high as well as those who rank 


and pencil, or some factor,—first, ths 


“a 


exeeption, there are 
very low on these general tests, still the cer 
tendencies for each group show a differer 
intelligence, whether of type or of degre 
is impossible, as yet, to say. 


EMILY SMITH Dex 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
AND CITIZENSHIP IN CANADA 


We in Canada are not nationally intereste 
in education. The doctrine of provincial 
is as strong with us as state mghts is 
United States of 


We have to contend not only agains! 


America—and 
stronger. 
geography in that we are in length three 
sand miles and in depth but a small fraction 
that vast sum, but we have the problem of tb 
dual language question which concerns dee} 
the great provinee that lies in the middle east 
Edueation, or rather the control of educator 
is not only not a federal matter, but 
municipal matter, for the provinces 


firm hold on the administration of educs 


* Memoirs of the National Academy of 
page 821. 


Academ\ of 


6 Memoirs of the National 
page 822. 
7 Memoirs of the Nationa! 


pages 824-827, 


Academy of 





ranized and 1 


tne 


the 
iit 
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it small retain a 


contro! 


ibsidizing in a 


way 


tionate over its conduct and 


We haven't realized that educatior 


lyyect yy 
Us ‘> 


to quote the phrase made 


wring the war. The manufacturers are 


they term self-de 


n what 


have becom 


the 


interests 
some ot provinces 
The of both 


is economy and whether they 


agricultural 


nized and in 


government. motto 
forces 
themselves is of less coneern than 
‘thers should practice it. Hence we 
the most important instruments for 
knowledge, the text books, the move 


towards uniformity, provincialism ana 


ndifference to education and the indit 


kind 


of education from the national 


point so impressed a number of business 


nr 


creat center of the west, the city 


ipeg, that they organized a great con 


1919 of the Rotary 


a great success not 


n with the aid 


> convention was 


ng the lukewarm support from many 


Kast, and out of it developed a National 


| 
o! 


Canadian 


Edueation. The man primarily re 
was Mr. W. J. 


Winnipeg, and at that time president 


Bulman, a manutac 


Manufacturers’ Association 


view was that in our educational processe 


are in grave danger of forgetting the all 


rtant duty ot 
cter and it 


developing the individual 


was around this idea that the 


al Council was organized. [t emphasized 


ts report of the Winnipeg conference that 


“di (1) 


that education should be a full 


aration for life, that boys and girls with 


equipped minds and undeveloped charac 


constitute 


not an asset in the state, but a 


2) that education is a spiritual pro 


that the moment it becomes institution 


t dies; (3) that education is everybody's 


siness and that the layman has a duty to per 


y 


in education must be a unity 


nere 
auxiliary 


ind 


the educational sphere not only in the 


all education begins, and not only 


organizations like tl 


the Girl Guides, but im the s ipport 


» the state system itself; 


if 


in 


n with us is a provincial matter 


ild be some means by which the 


nees ca 


house of intormation and also an a: 


the outside world what is going on in ¢ 


education and to borrow appropriate ideas 


from outside; (5) to give the teaching profes 
the the community 
the 


sion honor which owes 


It 


material 


is our duty to give teacher both the 


reward and the standing in the com 


munity which his high ealling deserves 


Mr. 


presided over the opening meeting, struck 


Vineent Massey, who as vice-cha 


keynote when he said to the great assembly ot 
delegates trom every province, from Newtoun 
land, and from hundreds of auxiliary education 
al organization; 
a 
and 


parts 


who 
\ 


been eng 


vou, ladies gentlemen 


here from of Canada 


ference We, who have 


s event ave succeece 


hi 
ship, b 


W 


iunching a 


sail where 


s Conference 


rth while an 


nada itself wil 


And that evening the prophecy was fulfilled, 


lor speeches from President ory ol tie 


\lberta, 


with 


University of a typical western mes 


treedo! 
Michael 


University 


ve tull o: the uneonventionality and 


followed by Su 
the 
man 
the British ¢ 


his illuminating survey 


ot the great plains, 


Sadler, vice-chancellor ot of 


Leeds and the outstanding in educational 


theory and praetice in ommon 


wealth, witl ot educa 


tion pictured as if he were “listening in” at 


ol 


the convention was assured. 


the radio station the world, the suecess o 


During the second day the subjects discussed 


vere geography as the study of men and ma 


ners and of tor 


social development, his 


ecord ot human experience and achieven 


literature as the gateway to knowledge, lite: 


ture and leisure, literature as a reeord of humat 


Diography literal 


al 


} 
) 


experience n education, 


and internatior inderstanding and tera 


ind the > renvresentat ef 








e expression ot char’ 


I pe 


‘sonality, education 


Mr. 


Guardian, and 


adian speakers and Ss. K 


Manchester 


R 


pert 


Powell spoke I > rine les of cit Zen 


Cee] 


I) 
aroused the au 


his 


d Lord Robert 


oO enthusiasm in speech on 


great 


ation and the new era. 


in such a convention 


diect 


\n entirely new feature 
special section devoted to the su 
the French 


The teaching 


i the 


eut ! lar vuage. The subje ts 


were of literature, the language 


as the vehicle of knowledge and development, 


and the formation ot character, 


edueatior 


teaching in the sehool, literature 


flIOUs 


eisure and the history of Canada and 


mation of the Canadian citizens, by Canadian 


speakers and Professor Henri Hauser 
University of Paris, and Professor Rene 
Roure. 

Bade) 


Baden Powell 


review 


Sir Robert and Lady 


Powell held a ot Bov 


n the armories and the whole city 


creat Scouts and 
Girl Guides 1 
tilled, 


dealism. 


air T 
ot the 
addresses, there was nothing to take from the 
of the 


in their 


as never before, w 


Vas 


There was no set discussion 


emotional influence addresses of these 


men, great citizens countries as well 
as great educators. 

(nd then at a meeting of the Canadian Club 
on the Monday following the convention Sin 
Michael Sadler gave such a heartfelt, serious 
talk to the thousand business and professional 
men gathered at lunch that they shouted for him 
“oo on” and at the close gave him an ovation 


His 


a protest against false economy in educa- 


whieh must have stirred his inmost soul. 


Was 

on and he set forth what in his opinion was a 

al edueation. 
tha 


eondai 


ibe 
sho ild 
~alth, 

the 


1 trained 


be 
and 


ven Indaer 


home, 
veloped ane 


and vigorous exercise; 


trained t« and the ea 


be 


ind 


see 


sure discrimination; tha he senses of 


odv should be 


awakened and that people 


+ r ‘ rire eant 
) ny ‘ ‘ q 


ft th 


meth ng e reé 


much as to make then 


so 


conservat hat they should learn Ww 


! ast of all, what 


uman race, d not les 
ow-countr 


poets 


I 


zing both the amount and the qualit 


at a valid 


induction requires 
We 
] 


luce a gre 


mportant. 


dec 


windows 


we wide perspectives of histor na 


may see I 
human thought. It should also, by the enfores 


f accuracy and of steady work, teach 


ment o 


that can make 


there 


toil and patience we 
the truth. Then 
and a o work, and 
to hold 
ght and wrong and teach us to 
The act 


give us experience 


along road to must 


desire mind t education 


endeavor fasten upon 


ri 
ciples in our conduct. 
life 
organization, n 
inselfish 


should also 


patience, 
care, 


sight, in in «quie 


ciency combined with huma: 


working with others for pub! nds, whet 


leadership or in submission commor! 


Toronto that the 
National ( 
Rotary Club of 


But 


fluence 


not 
felt, but 
Edueation helped by the 


this 


it was only in 


the ‘oun 


Was 
ronto arranged that influence 

broadcasted not in the mechanical way, but 
Sir M 
Robert 


having these overseas guests of ours, 
chael Sadler, Sir Henry Newbolt, 
Lady Baden-Powell, visit 
o Victoria t 


Sir 
and Canada 
Halifax t 

It 


diences everywhere made it 


was nation ¥ 
and the great 


like a 


Was a movement 


great 
seem 
pilcrimage. 


H. Loct 
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